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There ON THE NATURE AND DURATION OF FUTURE 


nap PUNISHMENT 
t Upon 
ms al. 
atte [The following ExtRAcTs from a Sermon, lately published by 
Dr. Bruce, a Presbyterian Minister, of Belfast, Ireland, contain 
se of the soundest views of one of the most awful and important sub- 
iracle jects, that can engage the attention of men. Such views are 
would particularly seasonable at the present time, when there are not 
wanting persons, who are zealously propagating the notion, that 
— the wicked, dying such, will not be subject to any punishment 
; hereafter ; a doctrine, which, were it generally to prevail, would 
uly. burst assunder the moral ties of society, and lead to universal 
ty be- I profligacy and anarchy. } : 
ratory 
Tue wisdom, equity, and necessity of punishment, can 
ly be- nardly be questioned. It seems essential to our idea of 
unable a moral government. A ruler, who should behold the 
a impious profligate, and the religious, humane, and upright 
rie of citizen, with equal favour; or suffer the one to tyrannize 
all the over the other with impunity, could scarcely per to 
n bea any sense of virtue, religion or justice himself; and we 
y book are expressly taught that such conduct would be altogeth- 
ravity, er incompatible with the inherent holiness of the Divine 
18, 15 Being. This is true in the abstract, without regard to 
Teenie any good consequences to result from punishment. 
sh ans 


The object of human punishments is the prevention of 
crimes. ‘This is said to be effected by the restraint or 
mn, bes reformation of the criminal, and rendering him an exam- 
ures. ple to deter others; and it is generally thought that they 
a should never be inflicted except with a view to example 
Sod | or correction. I fear that correction or amendment may 
P. be left out of the account ; and that, with few exceptions, 
—— they answer no other end than a salutary terror to the ill 


vs disposed, and protection to the innocent from their vio- 


of its 
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ON THE NATURE AND DURATION 


lence. For this purpose, it is not necessary that the 
infliction of the punishment should be exposed to view. 
It is sufficient that the existence and authority of the law 
be of public notoriety ; and that there be no doubt that 
its penal sanctions will be carried into execution. Few 
individuals ever witness the punishment of a criminal, but 
all are awed by it. 

Such also is the design of future punishment. They are 
an awful admonition **to cease to do evil, and learn to do 
well ;”? and an alarming warning of the consequences of 
sin. Neither is their object amendment, and reformation; 


for this is our only state of probation.* They are to be 


endured in a state invisible to mortal man, but the living 
are assured by incontestable evidence, that they will take 
place, and therefore this is no objection to these awful 
sanctions; for they have as powerful an effect as if they 
were executed in this life. That this has been the case, 
under every farm of religion, is unquestionable ; and there 
is as little doubt, that if this salutary check were removed, 
mankind would rush precipitately into every species and 
degree of vice. A few might hesitate for a time, but the 
corruption would soon become universal. There are no 
doubt some persons who act on virtuous principles, with- 
out any belief in a state of retribution, but these are in- 
fluenced by early religious education, and restrained by the 
example of their neighbours, the necessity of conforming 
to the prevailing manners, and a doubt of the soundness 


of their conviction. The necessity, therefore, of making — 


these penal sanctions known, and their efficacy in prevent- 
ing the perpetration of crimes, are as evident as the equity 
of “inflicting them. 

The next point which calls for our consideration is their 
duration. This is an awful subject. I have approached 
it with caution, and enter upon it with diffidence. Eter- 
nity—time without beginning and without end, is an idea 
of such inconceivable magnitude, that the human mind is 





* The author speaks with confidence here. Perhaps some 
may think with too much confidence. Let those who think s0, 


produce evidence, from the volume of Revelation, that after the 


present life, man will be introduced into another state of proba- 
tion. All we know of the future, must be derived from the sa- 
cred Scriptures, and I know of no passage in that sacred book, 
that gives the most distant intimation, that man will be subject to 
another state of probation after the general judgment. Eb. 
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OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 195 
unable to grasp it. By everlasting, we mean that portion 
of eternity, which is future and endless. ‘To conceive 
this as a state of interminable torment, is the most over- 
whelming idea ever presented to the mind of man. It ap- 
pears infinitely disproportioned to any sins, that could be 
committed in the life of the longest liver. We can hard- 
ly conceive, that it is compatible with that equal law of 
judging men according lo their works, that all who suffer, 
should suffer through eternity. An insensible line, an 
imperceptible shade, must separate the worst of the good, 
from the best of the bad ; yet the difference between their 
fates is eternity ; an eternity of enjoyment and an eterni- 
ty of misery! 

Such thoughts as these have produced different effects 
on the minds of men. On all subjects we make familiar 
use of words without any distinct apprehension of their 
meaning. If the idea they imply be so vast, or so compli- 
cated, that we cannot present them all to the mind, as of- 
ten as we employ the word, we employ it without any 
adequate conception of its meaning; often without any 
thought at all, and merely as a sound. Thus, men can 
talk of hell fire, and eternal torment, with perfect calm- 
ness. ‘The most tender hearted of the female sex, may be 
brought to enlarge, with apparent satisfaction, on all man- 
kind, from the beginning of the world, immersed in lakes 
of fire and brimstone, including even their dearest friends 
and relatives, who could net agree with them in some 
speculative netion. 

Others, who attempt to form some idea of this subject, 
however inadequate, are so overpowered by its horrors, 
and apparent inconsistency with the character of our heav- 
enly Father, that their understandmgs and their hearts 
recoil with astonishment and terror: and they envelope 
themselves in obstinate incredulity, or take refuge im 
total infidelity. 

Men of more studious and deliberative tempers, seek 
for relief in Philosophical suggestiqns, or verbal criticisms; 
and have devised several expedients to rid themselves of 
these dreadful apprehensions. Among those schemes, 
which thoughtful men have formed to relieve their minds 
from these distressing sensations as to others, and alarm- 
ing anticipations of their own fate, some have persuaded 
themselves, that no more is meant than a period of purga- 
tion, (or punishment in the next world,) to be followed by 
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a final restitution of all men to the favour of God, and thie 
enjoyment of heaven. —Others have endeavoured to recon. 
cile the language of scripture with the theory of immediate 
annihilation, and extinction of Being.* But these appear 
to me untenable hypotheses, and only grounded on the 
wishes of benevolent people, and a pious anxiety for the 
honour of God. If there be any who flatters himself, tha: 
future punishments are threatened, without any intention 
of inflicting them, they are not countenanced either by the 
language of our Lord, or any just conceptions of God; 
though ee may receive some encouragement from those 
divines, who impute a secret and a declared will to the 
Almighty, and freely charge him with duplicity and men. 
tal reservation. 

For my part, [ can never encourage sentimental spe- 
culations on divine subjects. We must either find 





* Others have maintained that there will be no future punish- 
ment whatever; and that all the punishment to which men wi! 
be subject, who continue in a course of vicious action, will be in- 
flicted in this life. ‘This opinion, which is but of recent date, has 
evidently sprung from the extravagant notions of the orthodox; 
and is as destitute of support from scripture, or reason,—as total- 


ly opposed to the doctrine of Christ,—as it is dangerous in its 
tencency. It would swell this note to an undue length were we 
to attempt to show the fallacy of that mode of reasoning by which 
it is so # gi ; yet it may be useful briefly to state how adverse 


it is to the general language of scripture. 

Our eal says, ‘‘Blessed are the jure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” But the wicked are not fiure in heart, therefore, they 
shall not see God. ‘‘ Blessed are the merviful for they shall oé- 
tain mercy ;”’ the impenitent wicked are not merciful, therefore, 
they shall mot obtain mercy. ‘‘If ye forgive men their tresspass- 
es, your heavenly Father will forgive you, but if ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father forgive 
you.” ‘The resentful and revengetul man, dying without refor- 
mation, will not be forgiven by God, he must, therefore, be pun- 
ished beyond the grave. Paul says, ‘‘ without holiness no man 
shall see God”—the wicked dying such, are unholy, they cannot, 
therefore, see God. “Blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, that they may hayg a right to the tree of life ;”—but the 
wicked do not keep his commandments, they will, therefore, 
have no right to the tree of life, that is, to mmortal happiness 
It is frequently said, that ‘* God is no respecter of persons,” and 
«‘that he will render to every man according to his deeds ;?—but 
if he treat the righteous, and the man who has spent his whole 
life in wickedness, in the same way, in the next world, then he 
qvill not render fo every man secerti tohis works. ‘The wick- 
ed man, dy ing such, must be punished hereafter, or the scriptures 


will be falsified. Ep. 
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gatisfaction in a fair interpretation of the written revela- 
tion, or quiet our painful sensibility by reposing on the 
wisdom of God, who will do what is just and gracious, 
whether we can discover his mode of acting or not. Let 
us, therefore, inquire whether any consolation can be had 
in the word of God itself. 

As the ancients had not speculated deeply on the nature 
of time, antecedent to the creation, or subsequent to the 
dissolution of this globe, the terms translated, ever, for 
ever, evermore, never, elernal, and everlasting, were used 
with considerable latitude. These English words partake 
of the same laxity of signification in our language; and 
are used in the popular sense in our translation of the 
Bible. In availing ourselves of this circumstance, we 
must neither restrict them to their metaphysical meaning, 
on the one hand, nor interpret them with too much free- 
dom, on the other ; but if this variety be such as to give us 
a choice of interpretations, and we find ourselves suffi- 
ciently free from prejudice, to trust to our own judgment, 
there is no reason why we should not adopt that significa- 
tion, which accords best with the general tenor of scrip- 
ture, and our most reasonable persuasions with respect te 
the divine character. 

These words are used in their utmost extent, when the 
sacred writers speak of God, or the happiness of angels, 
or departed spirits in the kingdom of heaven ; but at other 
times, their meaning is accommodated to the subject of 
discourse. Thus it is said that the earth is established 


for ever, and shall never be removed, but abideth for ever; 


and even the hills are called everlasting. ‘Though it was 
known, that a time would come, when even the heavens 
would be no more. But the words are often applied to 
denote a much shorter period, than the continuance of the 
world. The land of Canaan was given to the Hebrews, 
for an everlasting possession, and an inheritance for ever. 
Isaiah is commanded to make ‘‘a note in a book, that it 
may be for ever and ever.”?> Thus we read of everlasting 
doors, priesthoods and Covenants. 

There is another acceptation of these phrases, which is 
more to our present purpose. They often, perhaps, most 
frequently, imply, during the existence of the person or 
thing spoken of. The instances of this use of the words 
are too numerous to be recited; but it is necessary to 
enumerate a few. When it ts said that God’s name was 
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to be in Jerusalem for ever ; and Israel to be his people /ur 
ever ; the expression means, during the continuance of the 
Jewish state. ‘The kingdom and the house of David, Saul, 
and others, shall be established for ever ; that is, they shal] 
be in prosperity as long as they last. When we are told, 
that the fire shall burn on the altar for ever, and never go 
out ; and that not one of the stakes of the tabernacle should 
ever be removed ; we must understand, during the exis- 
tence of the altar and tabernacle. When the land is 
romised to Abraham and his seed for ever ; and it is said 
that it shall be well with a man and his seed for ever ; or 
that God chose him and his sons for ever ; or would judge 
his house for ever ; nothing more can be meant, than during 
the continuance of the family. A yet more limited period 
is intimated, when Achish said, he would make David 
‘sthe keeper of his head for ever ;’? and when a slave is 
said to serve his master for ever, and that certain men 
shall be bond men for ever, or bear the blame for ever ; 
which can signify only during their lives. In the same 
sense, Hannah wished her son Samuel to appear before 
the Lord, and there abide for ever; and she afterwards 
promised, that he should walk before his anointed for ever. 
Jonadab and his sons, were to drink no more wine for ever; 
that is, during their lives. 
We meet with similar examples in the New Testament. 
Paul says, ‘*If meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth ;”’ or for ever, as it 


is in the 4 pet and he beseeches Philemon to receive 


Onesimus, for ever ; that is for life. The same use of these 
terms is familiar in our own tongue, both in books and 
conversation. 

Now, if upon due and disppassionate consideration, we 
can understand the strong expression of our Lord relative 
to future punishment, as limited to the existence of the suf- 
ferers, 8 | suppose that this period may be prolonged or 
abridged according to the justice or mercy of God, we 
shall find ourselves relieved from many of the difficulties 
attending this perplexing and aflicting subject. The 
equity and necessity of punishment in general, being ad- 
mitted, and also the efficacy of punishment in the invisible 
world, when authoritatively announced, and firmly believ- 
ed ; the remaining points may be reconciled to one’s sat- 
isfaction. The horrible idea of endless torment is banished 
from the mind ; and the certainty of lasting misery, fol- 
lowed by extinction ef being, remains in all its force.— 
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The difficulty of apportioning the punishment of sinners 
to their conduct, disappears, and ali pretexts for incredu 
lity are at anend. As the sinner is never to be restored 
to favour or happiness, but must spend his whole existence 
in misery, and terminate his sufferings only by annihila- 
tion, his punishment may well be styled everlasting. He 
may truly be said to be banished for ever from the pres- 
ence of his Creator, and the society of the blessed; and 
his extinction of being may be justly called **a@ second 
death,’’ and eternal damnation. ‘The execution of this 
dreadful sentence, too, may even operate as an edifying 
example, and a vindication of divine holiness and justice, 
to unknown regions of the universe. 

Influenced by these considerations, I submit this scheme 
to your deliberate study, and candid reflections. I speak 
toa free, liberal, and candid people; ** judge ye what I 
say,”’ and determine for yourselves. 

Another question arises, as to the mode of punishment, 
not indeed of eqnal difficulty or importance, but still im- 
“eam, J demanding our most serious attention. I be- 
lieve it is generally agreed among enlightened divines, 
and other intelligent christians, that the language of scrip- 
ture on this subject is allegorical. Inexpressible truths 
are illustrated by sensible representations. Literally 
taken, the descriptions are inapplicable to the state of dis- 
embodied spirits; and are employed only in accommoda- 
tion to our apprehensions. The passages which speak of 
hell-fire are allusions to the valley of Hinnom, and are 
so expressed in the original. Here the idolatrous Israel- 
ites caused their children to pass through the fire of Mo- 
loch. It was on this account, defiled by Josiah, who filled 
it with dead men’s bones. It was afterwards used asa 
burial place, and for consuming noisome and noxious sub- 
stances. It thus became a suitable emblem of the future 
scene of divine vengeance, among the Jews, before our 
Saviour’s time, when it had become a proverbial expres- 
sion for hell. **The worm that dieth not,”’ is also taken 
from Isaiah, and refers to the destruction of the human 
body by worms. ** Thou shalt go forth and look upon the 
carcases of the men; for their worm dieth not; neither 
shall their fire be quenched.” 

That phrase which occurs so often in Matthew, ** Cast 
him inte outer darkness; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth,” refers to festive entertainments, from 
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which the unworthy guest was excluded, and driven into 
the gloomy and deserted apartments of the mansion. 

On the contrary, our Lord describes the happiness of 
the blessed, by lying in the bosom of Abraham, as John 
lay in the bosom of Jesus, which was the usual — 
siiion reclining at table. Both of these allegorical repre- 
sentations are introduced into this passage ; ** Many shall 
sit down (as at table) with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven; but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out into outer darkness ; there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.”? Ina parallel passage, the 
workers of iniquity are represented as weeping and gnash- 
ing their teeth, when they see Abraham and all the pro- 

hets in the kingdom of God, and themselves thrust 
out.”” The rich glutton also sees Lazarus reclining on the 
bosom of Abraham; and prays, as if within hearing, 
**that he would send Lazarus, to dip his finger in water 
and cool his tongue.”? It is manifest that these are all 
parabolical expressions; that worms, fire, and darkness, 
are not only incapable of a literal application, but also in- 
compatible with one another; and that the emblems of 
heavenly bliss are equally remote frem reality. 


I feel no apprehension, that the prevalence of this opin- 
ion would weaken the effect of the divine ee ; for 
l 


future punishment, though not eternal, would still be in- 
definite. The ignorant and deluded sinner may now 
magine, that, having already incurred damnation, he 
knows the utmost severity of his fate, and may continue 
to sin without apprehending any aggravation of his punish- 
ment, but rather thinking every day of criminal indul- 
gence asso much gain ; but how must it imbitter the cup 
of guilty pleasure, and add stings to the remorse of the 
cruel and unjust, to reflect that every step they advance 
m their career, isa step to hell; that every additional 
transgression sinks them to deeper damnation, and protracts 
to an incalculable length the duration of their misery. Such 
an impression would cloud every hour of life, with the 
shadows of death, and the horrors of despair; distract 
their fearful souls between the dread of dying, and the 
consequences of prolonged existence here ; and make them 
prefer death itself, which would fix bounds to their vice 
and misery, to life, robbed of every comfort by such 
gloomy apprehensions, and serving only as a long and 

reary passage te regions of woe: a passage filled with 
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terrifying spectres of the imagination, and only growin 
more steep as it lengthened, till it terminated at the brink 
of the ** bottomless pit.” 

How forcibly, on the contrary, must it stimulate our 

virtuous energies, to conceive that every instance of self- 
denial, every holy purpose and virtuous exertion; every 
service done to man, and act of obedience to God, will 
enhance our value in his sight, and our exaltation in the 
kingdom of heaven. A man impressed with this convic- 
tion would rejoice in every trial that might befall him, if 
it tended to prepare him for a higher degree of glory, and 
would welcome death, as withdrawing him from danger of 
temptation, and putting him in secure possession of an 
eternal reward. 

Let, then, your souls, my Brethren, be fired with this 
spiritual emulation, thie divine ambition. You are indul- 
ging in pleasures which must end with the body; beware 
of forfeiting those which will endure as long as the soul. 
You labour to amass riches that may be valuable only to 
your lives here ; ‘*lay up treasure in heaven,” which you 
yourselves may enjoy for ever. You vie with each other 
in worldly distinctions, vain, transitory, and deceitful ; 
rather contend for pre-eminence among the candidates for 
immortality. You barter your immortal souls for visiona- 
ary reputation, and posthumous fame ; try rather to estab- 
lish a character where you will live for ever to enjoy it, 





{The following excellent remarks, are from the pen of Dr 
Kendall. They form the conclusion of a very judicious sermon 
on a State of future Retribution, and are earnestly and affection- 
ately recommended to all our readers. ] 


Arter a careful examination of the scriptures, I am 
prepared to say, that I should think the task as easy, and 
that success would not be more prejudicial to the morals 
of society, to undertake to prove from the Bible, that there 
is no God, as that there is no accountableness—no retri- 
bution after death. For if I believe in God, I must be- 
lieve that his word is truth, and that his promise will not 
failfor ever. And this doctrine seems to me as manifest- 
ly taught by our Lord and his apostles, as the doctrine of 
“he supreme, one only wise, and only true God. Remove 
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this sanction of our holy religion, and you take away the 
most powerful, the only effectual restraint to the progress 
of vice in the world. The wicked are seldom reclaimed 
by the sufferings to which their sins subject them in this 
life. It is the dread of something hereafter, which oper- 
ates in secret, and finds its way to the heart and con- 
science, that is principally instrumental in bringing them 
to thoughtfulness, to reflection, to consideration, and ty 
resolutions of amendment. 

Many of us, my friends, are parents. We have chil- 
dren growing up around us, in whose character, useful- 
ness, and happiness we are deeply and tenderly interested. 
Suppose they should be guilty of some immoral conduct; 
that the habits they are contracting and the course they 
are pursuing, in our view, if continued, will prove injuri- 
eut to their morals, reproachful to their character, and 
destructive of their usefulness and happiness in the world. 
With this apprehension, we gather them around us, and 
undertake, with all the solicitude and affection that pa- 
rents can feel, to remonstrate with them—to point out the 
danger of the evil course they are pursuing, the disgrace 
that it will bring upon them, and the effect it will have 
upon their character and usefulness in society :—but 
should add in this connection, that they had nothing to 
apprehend from the effects of a vicious character or an 
evil course, after the present life; that death will put an 
end to all sin, and all shame and suffering on account of 


ait; and that the happiness of heaven is equally sure ‘to 


him that serveth God, and to him that serveth him not ;” 
that a judgment to come and a future retribution are only 
phantoms of the imagination, which have no foundation in 
truth, and will have no reality in fact,—what, permit me 
to ask, would avail our remonstrance with this qualifica- 
tion? What would be the effect of our counsel or reproof 
with this extinguisher upon our lips ? Would not our chil- 
d,en, if viciously inclined, prefer the pleasure resulting 
from the indulgence and gratification of their appetites and 
passions, at the hazard of the evils to which such a course 
would subject them in this world, rather than make the 
sacrifice it would cost them to deny themselves? Would 
it not be within their calculation, that although by walk- 
ing in the way of evil doers they might be brought toa 
premature grave ; yet, on the presumption that no punish- 
ment awaited them bereafter,—that the threatenings 0! 
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Jehovah against incorrigible offenders will never be execu- 
ted,—this would only terminate the quicker their wicked 
career, destroy the remembrance of their sins, and bring 
them sooner to a world of uninterrupted rest and unmin- 
gled joy. Be assured, my friends, that if we would 
effectually restrain our children from the paths of corrup- 
tion and vice, and allure and encourage them to the love 
and practice of virtue and piety, we must bring up to their 
view and press upon their serious consideration the impor- 
tance of cherishing in their hearts the fear as well as the 
love of God ; of keeping in mind the memorable words of 
an inspired apostle, who hath assured us in language too 
plain to be misunderstood, that ‘* we must all appear be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad. 2Cor. v. 10. 

And have we nothing to apprehend from the prevalence 
of the opposite opinion in a civil point of view? What 
would be the effect of a general, practical denial of future 
punishment in our courts of iaiianatre? Whoever has 
been conversant with the proceedings of our civil tribu- 
nals, must have observed that a religious oath is never too 
scrupulously regarded ; and must have seen in many in- 
stances with anxiety and distress, that neither its sacred- 
ness is felt, nor its obligation regarded. But would not 
the sanctity of an oath lose much of its influence on the 
mind and conscience of that man, who had no belief in a 
future retribution ;—no regard to the tribunal of that 
Judge, ** who seeth not as man seeth, but who looketh on 
the heart,”—who is neither influenced nor awed by the 
consideration that he has a ‘* witness in heaven and a re- 
cord on high,” and that he is deliberating and speaking and 
acting nade the inspection of a Being who sees and ap- 
proves the true witness, but who ‘‘will not hold him 
guiltless, who taketh his name in vain ?’”? Would the life, 
liberty and preperty of eur citizens, be thought safe with 
a jury, whese accountableness was believed to be limited 
to the present life, and who felt no apprehension from that 
wrath, which awaits the deliberate perjurer at the bar of 
God? The full extent of the evil resulting from sucha 
belief, cannot be known without supposing a whole com- 
munity adopting, and acting under the influence of this 
opinion. While comparatively a few individuals in soci- 
ety embrace this doctrine, they may be restrained and 
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kept in awe by early associations, by ‘‘those sentiments 
of 1 honour te re putation, which are sometimes a sort of 
substitute for conscience, and by breathing an atmosphere 
of moral purity created by a religious community.” But 
imagine a whole community to have adopted the opinion, 
that they have nothing to fear from any thing they say or 
do, after the mince ila,wotthad the grave levels all tin. 
tinction of character as well as rank,—and that the pre 
«ious and the vile, he that serveth God, and he that serv- 
eth him not, are equally heirs of the grace of life, and 
entitled to an inheritance among them that are sanctified; 
and you will find the flood-gates of corruption and crime 
opened upon seciety, and, at length, every thing like 
moral purity and piety swept away ‘from the world. 
Finally ; whatever our speculations may be on this sub- 
ject, there is one course, and only one safe course, for us 
to take. This is, to cultivate the temper, acquire the 
character, and live the life of Christians. In other words, 
‘tas the grace of God teacheth, denying ungodliness and 
and worldly lusts, to live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in the world.” ‘There is no substitute for this temper 
and character. There can be no true happiness, in what- 
ever world we are, without them. Even on the supposi- 
tion that indiscriminate salvation is to be granted to all 
men immediately succeeding the present life, ( (a supposi- 
tion alike unsupported by scripture or reason,) we lose 
nothing by poms, the temper, and living the life of 
‘a Christian, except the vices of the world and the bitter 
fruits thereof, of which we ought to be ashamed ; but are 
great gainers in reputation, in “usefulness, in satisfaction, 
and in peace and happiness. But if, after all, God should 
ane us into judgment,—if we should be summoned eve- 
one of us to give an account of himself to God,—and 
if, instead of deluding us with an idle dream of retribution 
which we shall never realize, he should mete out our re- 
ward and punishment according to our deeds and our 
deserts—then, surely, we shall be infinite gainers by 
having known God, and obeyed the gospel eo Lord 
Jesus Christ. We shall not then mourn at the last ; but 
= be able to givé up our account with joy, and not with 
e 
"oa entreated, therefore, to choose a course in which 
there is no hazard ; and by pursuing which rs will avoid 


jeopardizing your immorta interests, and double your 
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security for the enjoyment of eternal life. Deeply inter- 
ested as we feel in the correctness of your religious opin- 
ions and views, we are still more concerned that your 
practice should be in accordance with the spirit and 
requirements of the gospel ; that your temper and charac- 
ter, your heart and life should be such as to secure the 
approbation of your own minds, the presence and favour 
of Almighty God, and a well grounded hope, through his 
mercy in Christ Jesus, of immortal life and glory in his 
everlasting kingdom. ‘*QOn such the second death hath 
no power ; but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, 
and shall reign with him forever.” 


PLAIN THOUGHTS ON SACRIFICES. 
ESSAY VIII. 


Tue remarks already made, are deemed sufficient to 
shew that what we read concerning the Jewish sacrifices 
in the sacred scriptures, by no means authorizes the con- 
clusion, that the death of Christ was vicarious, a proper 
sacrifice and satisfaction for sins. So far as the popular 
system of purchased grace and salvation, by the imputation 
of sins to a righteous person, and the infliction of the pun- 
ishment due to actual transgressors on him or their sub- 
stitute, is built upon inferences derived from the supposed 
vicarious and typical nature of those sacrifices, it appears 
to be utterly without foundation. It remains to inquire 
whether Jesus Christ and his apostles taught that his death 
was a proper sacrifice for sins. That he became a sacri- 
fice, in the sense in which the word sacrifice is often used 
in scripture, and especially in the New Testament, is not 

uestioned ; the question 1s, did he become such a sacri- 
fce as the advocates for the satisfaction scheme suppose ? 
ist. The supposed vicarious nature of the sufferings and 
death of Christ, his becoming a proper sacrifice to make 
satisfaction for sins, is maintained by many reputed Or- 
thodox Christians, not only to be a doctrine of the gospel, 
but one of its most essential and fundamental doctrines, 
the only foundation and hope to sinners, that without 
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which no one can be saved, and that, in fact, without 
which there is no gospel. If their views be correct, it is 
natural to expect that our Lord himself, would teach this 
ductrine in plain and positive terms, and that his apostles 
would declare it openly when preaching the gospel to Jews 
and Gentiles. Surely it cannot be thought that either he 
or they would keep back what they must haye known to 
be of such essential importance, and without which what- 
ever else they preached would be insufficient for the 
salvation of men. Yet it is a fact, however strange it 
may appear to those who have been in the habit of laying 
an unbounded stress on the above doctrine, that Jesus 
Christ, so far from speaking of his death as a proper sa- 
crifice to make satisfaction for sins, never spoke of it as 
a sacrifice at all. If all his words recorded by the Evan- 
gelists be examined, it will be found that he never applied 
the word sacrifice to himself or to his death; not even 
when explaining to his apostles the necessity of his suffer- 
ing and dying. Will any one deny that our Lord under- 
stood the nature and design of his own sufferings and 
death; or that he preached the essential doctrines of the 

spel, what is exflicient for the salvation of men? But 
if these things cannot be denied, how will the advocates 
for the above doctrine account for his never speaking of 
his death in sacrificial terms ; but in language merely ex- 
pressive of his suffering for the good of others and for his 
total silence on what they think the only ground of hope 
te sinners, that without which they suppose there can be 
no salvation, nor in fact any gospel } ? The silence of our 
Lord on this subject is deserving of the most serious at- 
tention, it is a conclusive preof t that the popular notions of 
the sacrifice of Christ are erroneous, for it is impossible 
that he should have omitted teaching what is the founda- 
tion of a sinner’s hope, what is sufficient for salvation, the 
true Gospel. 

2d. Though the apostles preached Christ crucified and 
insisted on his death in strong and pointed terms accord- 
ing to the accounts given of their preaching in the book of 
Acts, they never in their public discourses spoke of his 
death in sacrificial language ; so far were they from assert- 
ing that his death was a proper sacrifice and satisfaction 
for sins. The advocates of the popular doctrine charge 
those who do not preach that Christ became a vicarious 
sacrifice, that asa proper sacrifice he made satisfaction 
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for sins, with not preaching the gospel; what then will 
they say of the apostles? Will they charge them also with 
not preaching the gospel? How do they account for the 
marked difference between the preaching of modern repu- 
ted orthodex preachers and that of the apostles? The 
former abounds with sacrificial language respecting Christ 
and his death, while in the latter no such language can be 
found. Had the views of the apostles been the same as 
those of reputed orthodox teachers in the present day, it 
is natural to conclude they would have used language of 
the same import. That they did not do this is a fact which 
cannot be denied. Let all the discourses of the apostles 
which we have an account of in the book of Acts be care- 
fully examined, and it will be found, that in none of them 
did they speak of the death of Christ as a sacrifice or ap- 
ply to it any terms expressive of a proper sacrifice. ‘This 
is another strong argument against the truth of the popu- 
lar notion of his death as a proper sacrifice, being the only 
ground of salvation ; for it cannot be thought that the apos- 
tles would neglect to teach tha/, without which men could 
not be saved, which would be to neglect the great object 
of their mission ; and it shews that the gospel may be tru- 
ly preached, even as Jesus and the apostles preached it, 
without his death being called a sacrifice at all. 

$d. Had Jesus and his apostles used sacrificial language 
when speaking of his sufferings and death this would by 
no means have proved that he became a literal and proper 
sacrifice in the sense in which such language is used in the 
Jewish law; for we have already shewn that it is used 
figuratively in the New Testament, (see Essay ru.) much 
less that he became a vicarious sacrifice. ‘The apostle 
Paul applied such language to himself and his sufferings in 
the cause of Christ, yet no one supposed that Paul ever 
became a sacrifice in the literal and proper sense of the 
word. But there is no proof that Jesus ever did apply 
such language to himself or to his death, or that the apos- 
tles ever applied it to him in their public preaching: con- 
sequently, those who insist on what they call the proper 
sacrifice of Christ as a satisfaction for sins; and make it 
the most essential part of the gospel, evidently preach a 
different gospel from what Jesus and his apostles preach- 
ed. In the gospel preached by the latter, the free grace 
and mercy of God, not a price paid to him by the sacrifice 
of an innocent and righteous person, was made the foun- 
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dation of hope to sinners, the ground of salvation and 
eternal life. 

4th. . Except in the Epistle to the Hebrews there 
are but two texts in the New Testament in which 
Christ is spoken of a sacrifice. The first is, 1 Cor. 5, 7. 
Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us. This has been 
explained already, (see Essay u1.) and shewn to be figu- 
rative ; and as the paschal lamb was not an expiatory 
sacrifice offered to God to avert his wrath, the apostle’s 
allusion to it could not be designed to represent Christ as 
an expiatory sacrifice. The other text is, Eph. 5, 2. 
Walk in love as Christ also hath loved us and hath given 
himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God fora 
sweet smelling savour. This text cannot be understood 
of a proper sacrifice i in the sense of the Jewish law, much 
less of a vicarious and expiatory one; for Christians are 
exhorted to imitate the love which Christ hath manifested 
in thus giving himself for them; what he hath done is 
brought into view as matter of example to them ; but they 
are not required to become sacrifices in the legal sense of 
the word, much less to become expiatory ones. Besides, 
Paul points out the end for which Christ thus gave himself, 
he does net say to appease the wrath of God, or to sitisfy 
his justice, but for a sweet smelling savour ; clearly refer- 
ring to the salutary influence his death in connexion with 
the gospel is designed to have upon christians, and the 
holy and happy fruits it is calculated to produce in their 
tempers and lives, which may be compared to a sweet 
smelling savour diffused around them. As the last clau-e 
in the verse is evidently figurative, it is most natural to 
understand the preceding one figuratively also. 

5th. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the writer 

applies a variety of Jewish forms of expression, to the 
spiritual and heavenly things of the gospel, as might be 
expected, Christ is in several places represented as an 
offering or sacrifice ; but in such instances the language 
ought no more to be construed in the literal Jewish sense, 
than the forms of expression which belong to the Jewish 
tabernacle, altar, &c. of a spiritual or heavenly nature.— 
Let the same mode ‘of interpretation be adopted in the 
one case as in the other ; unless this be dene, the meaning 
of the writer will be perverted ; and if it be done, the sa- 
crificial language applied to Christ must be understood 
figuratively. Nor does the author of this Epistle ever 
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speak of Christ's having sacrificed himself to make satis- 
faction for the sins of men, or to give a price to God for 
their salvation ; but to free them from their sins, to cleanse 
and sanctify them, to bring them to serve God, and to as- 

sure to them all the blessings of the gospel. Heb. ix, 14. 

15. 26. and xt, 14. and xiii, 12. 

6th. That Jesus Christ was not literally a sacrifice, in 
the Jewish sense ‘of the expression, is evident from the 
consideration, that the ceremonial which the law required 
and made necessary when a proper sacrifice for sin was 
offered, was entirely omitted in his case. 

7th. The word sacrifice is as often used in the New 
Testament in reference to the obedience and sufferings of 
the followers of Jesus, as in reference to his death ; yet, 
in she instance, when used in reference to the former. 
it is acknowledged on all hands to be figurative ; and why 
should it not be so understood when used in reference to 
the latter, especially as the general tenor of the gospel re- 

uires it should be so understood ? 

Finally. In the sense in which the wud sacrifice is 
often used in Scripture, and in which it is very commonly 
used by all men, Christ became a sacrifice, the greatest 
and most valuable of sacrifices, and from his sacrifice 
mankind derive incalculable benefits. He sacrificed his 
ease, his reputation among the men of his age, every 
worldly object, and life itself, in circumstances the most 
degrading and painful, for the good of others, for the sal- 
vation of the world. It diminishes neither the greatness 
nor value of his sacrifice, to say it was neither vicarious 
hor expiatory, that it was not a satisfaction for sins, nor 
a price paid to God for our salvation, that it was not, in 
the literal and popular sense, a proper sacrifice ; for the 
greatness of his sufferings, his generous love, that he sa- 
erificed himself, so far as it is possible for one being to do 
it for another, for us, we fully acknowledge ; and it is 
still maintained, that it is through his having sacrificed 
himself for us we have the gospel, with all the blessings 
of salvation and eternal life, though we have them as 
God’s free gifts thus communicated. 

I now conclude what I mean to communicate at pre- 
sent on sacrifices. I have only stated briefly what I deem 
most important on the subject: my wish is that it may 


benefit the Reader. 
R Ww. 
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Duty of Unitarians at the present Crisis. 


The times are peculiar. They call for uncommon ef. 
forts on the part of intelligent Unitarians. Calvinism is 
fast losing its hold on the public mind. In this we rejoice. 
Yet it is not without solicitude that wedoit. The prone. 
ness of men to pass from one extreme to another is wel! 
known. Scepticism is a natural consequence of the aban- 
donment of long cherished and gross error on religious 
subjects. It is a state of things, in which what is reason- 
able and true should be substituted for what is false and 
absurd. It ought to be done seasonably and in an attrac- 
tive manner. In no other w ay can the common mind be 
arrested in its progress from Calvinism to infidelity. The 
work belongs to that class of christians who possess the 
simple and ‘ational faith once delivered to the saints.— 
We could wish, that intelligent Unitarians felt more deep- 
ly their responsibility in this respect. They will bear 
with us, we trust, if we take the Sent to offer them a 
few suggestions as to their duty. 

We begin with the remark that ability and opportunity 
are the ground of obligation no less than the command of 
God. This will not be disputed. Are our brethren then, 
in possession of the gospel in its purity? A solemn trust 
is committed to them, that they not only experince its 
efficacy themselves, but that they diffuse its blessings 
around them, and that they do what they may to transmit 
-it to those who are coming forward to take their places in 
society. 

We mention in the next place, the duty of every one’s 
properly estimating his ability and opportunity for spread- 
ing correct religious sentiments. One of the greatest 
obstacles to the advancement of great ends is the impres- 
sion, that individual efforts are too insignificant to be put 
forth. Every one can do something. Most persons can 
do more than they at first imagine. “Let no one underrate 
his power of usefulness. ‘The man who is always think- 
ing and talking of his impotency will be likely to be 
impotent in fact. Before one may be expected to accom- 
plish much, he must know and feel tat he is able to 
accomplish much. 

Again, toa just estimate of their ability and opportu- 
nity, let Unitarians add a prompt and active spirit. Noth- 
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ing great is to be done without this. The present is not 
an age of miracles. We are called upon for warm hearts 
and generous appropriations. We ask of no one to act 
blindly. But we do beg our brethren not to look with in- 
difference on schemes, which, after they have examined 
their bearing, they deem to be useful. We do beseech 
them not to behold with cold hearts and idle hands the 
plans which give promise of advancing the interests of 
ure religion and sound morals. 

We say further to our friends, Jet it not seem doubtful 
to any on what ground you stand. We would not have 
Unitarians afraid of a name. Do they prefer one system 
of religion to others, and do they wish it to prevail? Let 
them assume the appellation which designates that system. 
Nothing is gained by disclaiming it. It is idle to suppose 
that different things will cease to be known by different 
names. A man cannot avoid being called a Unitarian, 
merely because he says he will not be so called. Some- 
thing may be lost by such a disclaimer. One’s influence 
on the side of truth is in danger of becoming less than 
else it would be, while, by seeking to be nameless, he 
makes it doubtful, in the view of those who are accustom- 
ed to look to him as a guide, whether he be not inclined to 
the side of error. Then, moreover, have courage to de- 
clare your sentiments on every fit occasion. The times 
call for this. It is to be feared that all are not aware of 
the importance of the duty. There is a cowardice which 
makes some persons, otherwise very good, mere cyphers 
inthe community Their views are correct but they will 
not make them known. They are afraid they will lose 
/ some one’s favour, or shall fail to obtain certain offices 
_ they seek, or shall suffer in their business by asserting 
_ whatthey think. Now, in matters of perfect indifference, 
' we do not ask for another course. But in concerns that 
_ relate to religious freedom and christian truth, we say it 

is a disgraceful procedure. Yes, it is disgraceful, and 
from our soul, we pity the man, who is so confined to his 
narrow circle of nd -y Pram that he will not risk his good 
estimation, with a few, by uttering what he knows to be 
the truth, and for the lack of which he sees the communi- 
ty suffering. And from our heart we respect and love the 
man, who, regardless of reproach and some yersonal in- 
convenience, is always prompt to lend his word, his name, 
and, if need he, his money, too, to support and carry 
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ows what he considers the great designs of the gos. 
” Further, let that immense engine by which public opin. 
ion is shaped, the press, be an object of solicitude. Can 
any one use his own pen in aid of its power? Let him not 
shrink from the task of doing it. With us the press is 
free, and God be thanked for it. But its freedom, like 
every other good thing, is often abused. How are its 
abuses to be corrected ? By laws of restriction? No. Let 
it have the liberty to send forth what it will. Put not on 
it asingle shackle. But make it the instrument of curing 
its own abuses. Let it yield the remedy for the pois n 
it spreads. Let it be free. Fear not the result. Give 
truth a fair chance, and it will prevail. Yet not without 
advocates. Truth must have the support of its friends. 
But you cannot write, you say. Read then. There are 
those who can write, nay, who will write, and powerfully, 
if the public will read. Are there papers, pamphlets, 
books, fraught with truth and the maxims of piety and 
charity? Subscribe for them, take them to your houses, 
read them, lend them, recommend them. Do not neglect 
them on the ground that you can do without them your- 


selves. Remember, that the press cannot work without 
support. Remember, that talented men will not write 
without encouragement. Be it, that you do not need cer- 
tain publications ; there is another point to be ascertained, 


before a generous christian will refuse them his aid. Can 
the community do without them? Are they efficient in 
correcting public opinion ? Are they adapted to do some- 
thing to diminish the influence of those, who have hearts 
to conceive, and hands to execute treason against religious 
freedom, christian charity, and social peace? If they 
are, then, as men, as christians, you are bound to do what, 
aecording tu your means, vou can to support and encour- 
age them. In sucha case, do not waver between right 
and wrong. Do not offer up the convictions of duty on 
the altar of convenience i popularity. 

Finally, we ask of our brethren to give to the cause ol 
truth and charity the influence of their good example.— 
The humblest man has a circle around him, whom he can 
benefit by these means, if by noother. Heisa living law 
to his associates. He can do more for truth and virtue 
than the exhortations of far nobler men. Let every one 
teel his responsibleness in this regard. Let him feel tha’ 
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every good deed he performs, every befitting word he 

utters, every praise-worthy project he engages in, is some- 

thing added to the power of correct public opinion, and 

through this to the ae and prevalence of religious 
s. Christian Register. 


freedom and christian mora 


ON FORGIVENESS. 


The celebrated and pious John Wesley, in the course ot 
his voyage to America, hearing an uncommon noise in the 
cabin of Gen. Ogelthorpe, governor of Virginia, with 
whom he sailed, stepped to inquire the cause of its on 
which the General immediately addressed him, ‘+ Mr. 
Wesley you must excuse me, [ have met with a provoca- 
tion too serious to bear. You know the only wine I drink 
is Cyprus, and it agrees with me best of any, I therefore 
provided myself with several dozens of it, and this villain, 
Grinaldi, (his foreign servant, who was present and almost 
dead with fear,) has drank up the whole of it- But I will 
be revenged on him. I have ordered him to be tied hand 
and foot, and to be carried to the man-of-war, that sails 
with us. The rascal should have taken care how he used 
me so, for I never forgive!” «+ Then I hope, Sir,” said 
Wesley, looking very calmly at him, ** you never offend.” 
The general was confounded at the reproof, and putting 
his hand into his pocket, drew out a bunch of keys which 
he threw at Grinaldi, saying, ‘‘there, villain! take my 
keys and behave better in future.” 


ee ey Ute 


MEMORABLE FACTS. 


Anaxagoras was accused of Atheism for attempting to 
explain the eclipse of the moon by natural causes. He 
was thrown into prison, and with difficulty relieved by 
the influence of Pericles. Protagoras was banished from 
Athens for maintaining the same doctrine. 

In the days of the emperor Justinian, a violent dispute 
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arose in the church on this question, whether we ought t 
say, **One of the trinity suffered in the flesh,” or, «Op, 
Person of the trinity suffered in the flesh.”°—On this pret. 
ty puzzle there were four different opinions. One se: 
approved both expressions ; a second condemned both ; , 
third maintained the former expression to be orthodox: 
and the latter heterodex ; a fourth affirmed the reverse,— 
In this squabble, emperors, popes, and patriarchs engaged 
with great fury. 

Nestorious, a bishop, was censured and degraded fo 
denying that Mary was the ** Mother of God.” 

St. Ann was supposed to be the Mother of Mary, and 
so lately as the beginning of the last century a dispute 
arose in the papal church on this question, ** Whether St. 
Ann should be styled God’s grandmother,” or * the 
mother of the mother of God.”? ‘This question was deci 
ded by Pope Clement XI!! Christian Register. 


VARIETIES. 


It had been better for the christian church, if that 
which calls itself Catholic, had been less employed in 
creating pretended faith, and more employed in maintain- 
ing universal charity. 

Let no man condemn another, for such things, as he de- 
sires God would pardon in himself. 


It is impossible for a man to be made happy, by putting 
him into a happy place, unless he be first in a happy state. 


Understanding should go first and find out the way ; 
then Passion should be as wings to carry us on in it. 


It is better for us that there should be a difference of 
judgment, if we keep cuariry: than it would be to quar- 
rel because we differ. 


An ingenuous mind and a true penitent, doth with more 
difficulty forgive himself, than God doth forgive him. 


It is not religion, but superstition, that makes us dread 
God ; religion makes us reverence, love, and delight in 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Chey that fake no delight in the exercise of virtue, could 
take no delight in Heaven, either in the employment or in 
the ‘nhabitants thereof. 


Future misery is not a foreign imposition by power, but 
an acquired constitution of mind ; it is guilt of conscience 
and malignity of spirit. 


Some out of superstition dare not examine the doctrine 
of religion ; but blindly refer themselves to other men. 
Some out of design will not examine what they profess ; 
because they practise upon religion and it is not truth, 
but interest, that is intended by them. Some, out of idle- 
ness and self-neglect, do not examine their religion ; al! 
their care being to be denominated by it. 


Nothing without reason is te be proposed; nothing 
against reason is to be believed s—Scripture ts to be taken 
in a rational sense. 


He that acts without judgment of reason, will soon act 
contrary to it. 


Determinations beyond scripture have indeed enlarged 
faith, but lessened charity, and multiplied divisions. 








ADVERTISEMENT. 


With this number the Christian Reformer is brought to 
aclose. The Editor would have conducted this work in 
avery different manner, had he not early foreseen, from 
the number of his subscribers, that it would only continue 
one year. Under this persuasion, he has been desirous 
of introducing into this little volume such subjects, as 
would render’ it a useful manual of Unitarian views of 
Christianity. In this object he hopes he has succeeded. 
Almost every important subject is embraced, on which 
the inquirer after truth might wish to learn our views ; 
and on this ground, he trusts, it will be useful as a book 
of reference, and frequent perusal. 

The subscribers to this work will perceive that instead 
of 144 pages originally promised, he has given 216 pages 
without any additional charge. 

Those subscribers who have not yet paid their subscrip- 
tions, are requested to remit them, as early as possible, 
to Mr. Kay, Northumberland, Pa.—A few “numbers cam 
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be psppies to perfect sets, where any numbers have mi 
cartied, by addressing a letter (post paid) as above. 

Those Editors of papers with whom he has exchanged 
will perceive, that the obligation to ferward their apers, 
ceases with this number. These papers he heel still 


wish to see, but the state of his finances will not permit 
him to subscribe for them. He wishes them all success 
in their laudable endeavors to promote the instruction and 
happiness of mankind. 

.B. A few perfect copies of this work may yet be 
had, price 75 cents. If purchased to give away, mav be 
obtained for 50 cents. , 
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